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[Continued from No. XII, page 181.] 


The last subject which the Secretary touches, in his description 
of a Grammar School, is Geograpuy. In this branch he comes 
nearer to what ought to be taught than he has done in any other 
branch. He evidently sees that much which has been taught for 
Geography in our Common Schools has been of no use to the 
pupils ; but, the first question of the teacher, after reading his 
remarks, is, ** What shall we do, sir? ‘The Committee order us 
to use a certain text book, the parents are required to purchase 
the book, and the child is expected to use it; but you say, that a 
large portion which the book contains ought not to be taught, and 
much that it does not contain ought to be taught. Whom shall 
we obey?” Thirty years ago, the Reviewer taught on the plan 
proposed by the Secretary, with the exception that he allowed 
the pupils in his Primary department to do much that the Secre- 
tary would defer until the children enter the Grammar School. 
He required quite young pupils to draw outlines on slate, paper, 
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and blackboard, of every country, and required the older pupils 
to correct and instruct the little ones. The result was, that the 
older pupils could draw from memory a very correct outline of 
any country called for, and had so impressed the leading features 
of the earth upon their minds that no time can ever erase them. 
If there be any other considerable error in the Secretary’s notions 
on this subject, it consists in his making his theory too philosophi- 
cal for the present race of teachers, and we fear he has carried 
this error into all his Teachers’ Institutes, for the lectures which 
have been given by a learned foreigner have been of little prac- 
tical use to the young teachers, though extremely interesting to 
scholars who are prepared to understand them. The best evi-, 
dence that Geography has been imperfectly taught in our schools, 
is furnished by our Teachers’ Institutes, where it is the rarest 
thing in the world to find any teacher who remembers any thing 
about the books he or she has studied. The names, and, perhaps 
the location of a few places, are recollected, because these were 
‘looked out”’ in the Atlas, but as nothing was done to fix them 
in the mind, the traces of knowledge are very faint, and so uncer- 
tain that they can not be depended on. In the course that we 
laid out for our pupils, every country in the world was drawn 
more than a score of times; at first a rough outline in the Pri- 
mary School, then more particularly, every thing in the lesson 
being drawn and marked, and less important things being omitted. 
The first maps were of single states, in a few square inches, as 
they are represented on school maps, and a list of maps in the 
order, in which they were to be drawn, was hung up in the room 
to guide the pupils and save questions. After the separate states 
had been drawn several times, a second course was required, in 
which a few states were grouped. Whole maps, as of Europe, 
Asia or Africa, were not required till the smaller maps had been 
frequently drawn and frequently grouped, till their outline and 
general features were familiar.* We have good maps that were 
drawn, printed, and even colored, by children five or six years 
old, at hours when they would otherwise have been idle. We 
have already stated, that our children printed the letters as fast 
as they learned them, and wrote very legibly by the time they 
were five or six years old. All children can do this, if the 
teacher is allowed to employ the older pupils in teaching the 
younger, when he is not teaching them himself. But the first 
Secretary was prejudiced against this plan, and the second, who, 
we believe, differs from the first in this respect, does not say any- 
thing on the subject in his Annual Reports. 


* See our Hints to Teachers, for further particulars of a practical method of 
teaching Geography. 
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The philosophy of Geography that the Secretary recommends 
is to the Geography now required in our Common Schools, what 
Horne Tooke’s Etymology is to Murray’s Grammar, and it will 
fail to do more than Tooke’s Philology would do, if taught before 
Murray, until our schools and our teachers are raised much higher 
than they now stand. This remark has been so frequently and 
so generally made to us by young teachers who attended the 
Institutes, that we wonder it has not reached the ears of the 
Secretary. 

The remainder of the Secretary’s Report is devoted to an 
account of the Operations of the Board during the year 1851. 
As nothing is said of the Board, the probability is that they indi- 
vidually, and as a Board, as usual, have done nothing. The 
Secretary held twelve Institutes of a week each, but his prede- 
cessor held about as many of two weeks each. The average 
number of teachers who attended is said to be one hundred and 
twenty. We showed, in the earliest numbers of our review, that 
the statistics of the Board are based in error and entirely un- 
worthy of trust, and we are inclined to think the statistics of the 
Institutes, and their fruits, are far from reliable. One of the 
Institutes was held in our own village, during our absence, but 
the accounts we have received from those able to judge of the 
adaptation of the exercises to the wants of the teachers are any- 
thing but favorable, and the manner in which the one hundred 
and twenty (!) pupils were collected is an utter perversion of the 
object of Institutes. Most of the lectures were good Lyceum 
lectures, but the citizens, though generally pleased with them, 
could not see their particular bearing upon teaching in the Com- 
mon Schools. Such, we believe, has been the character of all 
the Institutes for several years past, and yet, much as their true 
object has been mistaken, and their real benefits overrated, we 
believe they have done good, and ought to be supported, even at 
their present cost, which is twice that of those held under the 
former Secretary, Mr. Mann being allowed $200 for an Institute 
of two weeks, and the present allowance being $250 for each 
Institute of one week. With the exception of a statement of the 
number of Dictionaries furnished to the Schools, this appears to 
be the entire ‘* Account of the Operations of the Board,” and of 
the Secretary, Assistant Secretary, and Agents. Of course, 
more than this was done, and we only allude to the ‘* Account’ 
to show how jejune and unsatisfactory every thing is, that relates 
to the operations of the Board and its Agents; the Normal 
Schools and their graduates; the Teachers’ Institutes and their 
effects; the Common Schools, their actual condition now, and 
their relative standing compared with their standing ten years 
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ago, population, property, taxation, and all other important mat- 
ters being considered. We have no statistics of any of these 
things. 

We have now done with the Report. It has been an unpleas- 
ant task to expose, as we have done, the defective management 
of a system, which has been the boast of Massachusetts for half 
a century, but we have felt it to be our duty, and it remains for 
the people, and for the Board, to examine our statements, and 
see whether they are founded, as we believe they are, in truth 
and common sense. We have no reason to expect any pecuniary 
return for our services, but we shall find our reward in the belief, 
that, when the eyes of the people are fully opened, they will do 
justice to one who, having stood alone in his opportunities for 
observation, has felt it to be his duty to speak the truth, even at 
the risk of losing the friendship and good opinion of many whom 
he sincerely esteems. The Common Schools of Massachusetts 
are her strength and her hope, and nothing will so surely seal her 
degradation, as to allow them to stand still a moment longer. 
Our territory is a mere point, compared with that of the Union ; 
our relative population is every year lessening as well as deterior- 
ating ; our metropolis is in the hands of ignorant foreigners, and 
the government of the city and state will soon be controlled by 
this unfavorable influence. The question of immediately educat- 
ing our population, foreigners and natives, young and old, is not 
one of dollars and cents, but of civil and religious freedom, and 
we believe the present machinery of our School system, is no 
better calculated to meet the exigency than a birch canoe is to 
cross the Atlantic. 





A WORD TO SCHOOL VISITORS. 


Mr. Epitor : —I was travelling the other day in the interior 
of the State, and having half an hour to give to somebody, I 
went into a School. It was the first of June, and the teacher, a 
young female of intelligence, had just begun her labors. 

On entering the school, I found the first class in arithmetic at 
that moment ready for recitation. Their subject was Compound 
Multiplication. They were required to repeat the tables, in cloth 
measure, long measure, &c. &c., which they did very fluently. 
Yet it was evidently parrot-like,— a mere concern of memory,— 
just such as had been expected. 


At the close of the exercise, I told the teacher who I was, and 
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asked permission to converse with the class for a few moments. 
I began by examining them, a little in the ** measures,” especially 
cloth measure. 

I first drew a line with chalk on the black-board, 2? inches 
long, and then asked them how much a nail was, in inches. They 
answered correctly. To begin at the beginning, however, I ought 
next to have asked them how much an inch is, but I took for 
granted they knew this, and began with the nail, and proceeded 
to show them not only how much a nail was in extent, but also 
how much a square nail was. 

It required considerable effort to make them understand, clearly, 
that a piece of cloth two and a quarter inches square was a square 
nail; and that the square I made on the black-board represented 
such a piece of cloth. But when this was accomplished, I pro- 
ceeded to draw a figure representing a piece of cloth just a quar- 
ter of a yard square, and to ask them how many pieces of cloth 
a nail square could be made from a piece a quarter of a yard 
square. ‘To aid them a little, I divided the large square,— nine 
inches, on every side,— into squares two inches and a quarter 
wide. They were thus gradually led to see not only what a square 
nail was, but also, what a square quarter was. From this I pro- 
ceeded to the square yard itself. 

It was quite evident, that, although they had read and heard 
much about nails, quarters and yards, they had never, to this 
very hour, obtained any clear conception of an inch, two inches 
and a half, nine inches, three feet, &c. By the simple process 
above described they were now able to understand things clearly. 
They had before their eyes a correct representation of a nail, a 
quarter of a yard, and a yard; and they saw plainly that a square 
quarter of a yard, cut up as before, would make sixteen square 
nails; and that a yard cut up into quarters, would in like manner, 
make sixteen square quarters. 

From this, I proceeded to sound them in regard to Long Mea- 
sure. They could talk quite learnedly, as is usual at school, 
about links, chains, feet, yards, rods, roods, acres, &c., and yet 
they had no clear and definite idea of any one of these measures. 

‘To test the matter, as well as suggest both to them and to the 
teacher, I asked them how many links made a rod. They said 
“twenty five.” And how much isa link? ‘Seven inches and 
ninety two one-hundredths of an inch.”” All this was as true as 
the primer. But not one of them—I repeat— could tell how 
much 7.4%, inches was, or how much one inch was. 

I made the figure of one link of the chain, on the black-board, 
and told them what it was. ‘“‘ Now,” said I, ‘‘ you are to under- 
stand that this figure, like a link of the real chain, is 7.92 long. 
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And now how many such links would it take to make a rod? Or 
in other words, suppose we should take a stick just as long as that 
figure — just 7.92 long —and measure off from this corner of the 
room towards that door, how far towards the door would twenty- 
five such links carry us? For twenty-five such links would make 
a rod, would they not?’’ ‘* Yes,” was the reply. 

I have found pupils as much advanced as they, who could not 
judge at all correctly with regard to a rod, even after all this pre- 
paration. They would vary, ina large class, from ten feet to 
thirty. But in the present instance, the error was not so great. 

The school had now become interested, and so had the teacher. 
She thanked me for the instruction and even urged me to remain 
longer. When she found she could not prevail, she begged me, at 
least, to make a few remarks. Although opposed to these things 
generally, yet for once, | consented, and proceeded as follows : — 

‘“‘ Children, two or three things arrested my attention as soon 
as I came into the school-room. One was, the clean floors and 
benches and desks. I know it is a fine dry time, and much more 
easy to keep a school-house clean than if it was rainy weather. 
But, I know, too, that, even now, much pains is taken by somebody 
to keep every thing right. This is as it should be. I wasa 
teacher for ten years; and I attached so much importance to 
having a schoul-room clean, that I sometimes swept the house my- 
self for a whole term together. But teachers should not do this ; 
they have enough else to do. The girls or boys, if large enough, , 
ought to do it; and not allow the teacher to spend her time in 
such services. If the scholars are not old enough, the parents 
should hire some person regularly for the purpose. 

** The multitude of clean hands and faces I see here, also struck 
me pleasantly. ‘There is water enough at home, and perhaps 
here, and no scholar should sit in the school-room with dirty hands 
or face. ‘They who have clean skins and clean clothes, will gen- 
erally have their books, slates, &c., clean. 

‘* The other thing which is very noticeable here, is the good order 
and good behavior of the school. Here are just forty scholars, 
and yet I have not observed more than two whisperers since I 
came in ; and one of these has only asked for a slate or a book. 
But one whisper in half an hour is too many, Suppose every 
one should say ‘ One whisper is only a trifle ; it can hurt no-body,’ 
and should allow himself to whisper but once in half aday. In 
a school of forty scholars, like this, how many whispers would this 
be, at this rate, in half a day ? How many would there be ina 
whole day ? 

‘“*'You must also avoid every thing that makes disturbance, or 
calls your teacher away from her business. She is employed to 
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fit the pupils for usefulness. Is it proper or right to compel her 
to spend half of her time in taking care of unruly or disobedient 
pupils, or do your parents pay her for doing it? How much 
better that she should have nothing to do, the whole time, but to 
teach you and do you all the good she possibly can! 

‘‘ But I will not talk long, for I see you know already what is 
about right. Remember this, however, that, although you are 
doing pretty well now, you are not doing so well but that you may 
do better and better every day. Thus, though you have done well 
to day, you will certainly be able to do better to morrow than you 
have done to day, and then better the next day after that than 
ever before, and‘ so on. And let me say in particular, to the 
older and larger scholars, that, if you love to have the school do 
well, you must yourselves set an example. I have sometimes 
thought that whether we have good schools or not depends more 
on a few of the older scholars than on the teacher. If these 
older scholars are just what they ought to be, the younger ones 
will usually soon fall in with them. 

‘¢ Now, then, I must leave you. Only do as well as you can, and 
when the Committee come to see you, they will be satisfied with 
what you have done; your teacher will be satisfied ; your parents 
will be satisfied ; and, what is better still, your own consciences 
will approve,— you will be satisfied here (placing my hand on the 
epigastric, or stomach region.) And, last of all, there is one 
more individual who will be satisfied,— one whose eye is always 
upon you,—and whose good opinion is worth more than that of 
all the rest of us. Do you know to whom I refer?” They an- 
swered, “* Yes, it is God.” 

This was the substance of my speech. It was not about our 
“ glorious constitution,” or our superiority to all other nations ; 
the importance of education, or the advantage of knowledge in 
money-getting ; nor was it a speech at all, in the usual sense of 
the term. But it had this advantage, that it was listened to, and 
was understood. ‘These are the speeches I usually make, when I 
speak at all in schools,— of which I have visited, during the last 


thirty years, more than any man in the United States. 
A Scnoort Missionary. 


[About thirty years ago, we were visiting the schools of New 
York city, and happened to be present at one of the largest Lan- 
casterian Schools when they were expecting a visit from an old 
gentieman, an octogenarian, at least, who had presented the School 
Society with a lot of ground for a school-house, and who, it was 
hoped, might be moved to present another lot, which was very 
much wanted. Among the committee of the society who intro- 
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duced the old gentleman, was a Doctor of Divinity, whose name 
we have forgotten, though the substance of his address to the 
pupils, made an indelible impression on our memory. ‘“ Boys,” 
said he, “‘I fear you are not aware of the privileges you enjoy, 
for you not only learn to spell, and write, and cipher, but to read 
that holy book, in which you learn that you are poor, miserable, 
condemned creatures. Boys, this is your good friend, Mr. Rut- 
gers.” The old gentleman, then said, ‘* Boys, you know, last 
new year’s day, you and the gals of the other school came down 
to my house and got some cake.” Every eye glistened at the 
remark. ‘ Well, the gals didn’t behave well, and they shan’t 
come again, but next new year’s day, if you behave well, you 
may.’’ ‘These addresses will illustrate the idea of fitness and un- 
fitness intended to be conveyed by the remarks of our esteemed 
corespondent.—Ep. | 


EXCERPTA CORRIGENDA. 


‘That once removed, however, and the whole machinery van- 
ished.”,— London Times. ‘The word and is superfluous. We 
could name several popular American writers who commit this 
error; one we have repeatedly corrected, but he persists, and 
maintains that the form of expression is correct. If the ellipsis 
in the above sentence be supplied, the error will be very apparent. 
** But that being once removed, the whole machinery vanished.” 
But is preferable to however in this sentence. 

“T tell you I can’t afford to do one thing at a time, no, nor 
two neither.’’— Southey. This is a singular sentence, and we 
incline to think the nor should be not, or the word neither should 
be omitted. Vor and neither are alike contractions or corruptions 
of no other. 

“He justly estimated the weight of this heavy blow, he never thor- 
oughly recovered it.—London Times. He never recovered from it. 

‘Swift became acquainted with an inmate very different to the 
accomplished man to whose pleasures he ministered.”— Ibid. 
We trust that until it is good English to say similar from, it will 
be bad English to say different to. 

‘* He so orders events in such a manner as to educe ultimate 
good from present evil.” Either so or in such a manner must be 
omitted. 

“It is no use worrying.”—Uncele Tom’s Cabin. Worrying is 
useless or of no use. ‘The omission of of before use is becoming 
a common fault, as, “It is no use to talk to her,’ &c. We 
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believe the use of use, in the sense of utility, is a modern abuse. 

‘“‘T have often thought that there has rarely passed a life of 
which a judicious and faithful narrative would not be useful.”— 
Dr. Johneon. Omit the word there, and say, “that a life has 
rarely passed.” 

‘There is scarce any possibility of good or ill but is common 
to human kind.”— Jd. We should like to have some friend of 
what is called ‘* Analysis,” resolve this sentence into its elements, 
and send us the result. 


THE EDUCATION OF CRIMINALS. 


When the victims of society violated its laws, I would not 
torture a man for his misfortune, because his father was poor, his 
mother a brute ; because his education was neglected. I would 
shut him out from society for a time. I would make him 
work for his own good and the good of others. The evil he has 
caught from the world I would overcome by the good that I would 
present to him. I would not clothe him with an infamous dress, 
crowd him with other men whom society had made infamous, 
leaving them to ferment and rot together. I would not set him 
up as a show to the public, for his enemy, or his rival, or some 
miserable fop to come and stare at him with merciless and tor- 
menting eye. I would not load him with chains, nor tear his flesh 
with a whip. I would not set soldiers with loaded gun to keep 
watch over him, insulting their brother with mocking and threats. 
I would treat the man with firmness, but with justice, with pity, 
with love. I would teach the man; what his family could not do 
for him,— what Society and the Church had failed of, the Jail 
should do, for the Jail should be a manual labor school, not a 
dungeon of torture. I would take the most gifted, the most cul- 
tivated, the wisest and most benevolent, yes the most Christian 
man in the State, and set him to train up these poor savages of 
civilization. The best man is the natural physician of the wicked. 
A violent man, angry, cruel, remorseless, should never enter the 
jail, except as acriminal. I would have a Board of Public Morals 
to look after this matter of crime, a Secretary of Public Morals, 
a Christian Censor, whose business it should be to attend to this 
class, to look after the jails and make them houses of refuge, of 
instruction, which should do for the perishing class what the 
school-house and the church do for others. I would send mission- 
aries amongst the most exposed portions of mankind as well as 
amongst the savages of New Holland. I would send wise men, 
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good men. There are already many such engaged in this work. 
I would strengthen their hands. I would make crime infamous. 
If there are men whose crime is to be traced not toa defective 
organization of body, not to the influence of circumstances, but 
only to voluntary and self-conscious wickedness, I. would make 
these men infamous. It should be impossible for such a man, a 
voluntary foe of mankind, to live in society. I would have the jail 
such a place that the friends of a criminal of either class should 
take him as now they take a lunatic or a sick man, and bring him 
to the Court that he might be healed if curable, or if not, might 
be kept’ from harm and hid away out of sight. Crime and Sin 
should be infamous, not its correction, least of all its cure. I 
would not loathe and abhor a man who had been corrected and 
reformed by the jail, more than a boy who had been reformed by 
his teacher, or a man cured of lunacy. I would have society the 
Father who went out to meet the Prodigal while yet a great way 
off; yes, went and brought him away from his riotous living, 
washed him, clothed him, and restored him to his right mind. 
There is a prosecuting attorney for the State; I would have also 
a defending attorney for the accused, that justice might be done 
all round. Is the State only a step-mother? ‘Then is she not a 
Christian commonwealth but a barbarous despotism, fitly represen- 
ted by that uplifted sword on her public seal, and that motto of 
barbarous and bloody Latin. I would have the State aid men 
and direct them after they have been discharged from the jail, 
not leave them to perish; not force them to perish. Society is 
the natural guardian of the weak. 

I cannot think the method here suggested would be so costly 
as the present. It seems to me that institutions of this character 
mizht be made not only to support themselves, but be so managed 
as to leave a balance of income considerably beyond the expense. 
This might be made use of for the advantage of the criminal when 
he returned to society ; or with it he might help to make restitu- 
tion of what he had once stolen. Besides being less costly, it 
would cure the offender and send back valuable men into 
society. — Parker. 


PEDIGREE OF WORDS.— PHONETICS. 


[Continued from page 191.] 


As spoken language has always preceded the written, and as 
the former is based entirely upon sound, this fact seems to author- 
ize the conclusion that no system which is thus based can be less 
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favorable to etymology than one based upon the appearance of 
the word to the eye, especially when it is remembered that, as we 
have shown, the scholars who introduce foreign words, are not 
careful to preserve the peculiarities of the etymon. Because 
they observed no rule in their transfer at first, the words so care- 
lessly adopted have passed through various changes of orthogra- 
phy, so that the received spelling is less likely to guide the eye 
than the pronunciation is to guide the ear. There is a familiar 
instance of the uncertainty of etymology in the word curmudgeon. 
The story is, that Dr. Ashe, wishing to know the origin of the 
word, applied to a learned but waggish friend, who told him that 
it came from cour, foreign, and méchant, correspondent, and so 
Dr. Ashe gives the etymology in his Dictionary. But Webster 
gives coeur, heart, and méchant, bad, as the true etymology. 
‘he French pronunciation of these words, given in English let- 
ters, is kiirmashahn, not much like curmudgeon, to be sure. ‘The 
phonographer finds in the word eight sounds, represented by 
c,,r,m,i.j,tin, of our alphabet, (we would give the phonetic 
characters if our printer had them.) Now, the question arises, 
which, curmudgeon or ctirmijiin, most resembles cur méchant ? 
After the student has settled this question, he may consult Rich- 
ardson’s Dictionary, and he will there learn that curmudgeon may 
be a corruption of cur and manger, the cur or dog in the manger, 
a curmudgeon being one who keeps what he does not use, either 
for his own benefit or that of others. He says that the word 
was once spelled corne-mudgin, corn-merchant, the monopolizer of 
grain being a real dog in the manger. ‘This is a fair specimen of 
the result of etymological researches. Now the fact is, that not 
one scholar in a thousand pays any regard to this sort of research, 
and not one in a hundred thousand of our people knows or cares 
any more about the ancestry or kindred of the words he uses, 
than he does about the family tree of his neighbors. He knows 
his neighbors and knows how to treat them, and this is all he 
cares about them. ° Once in a while, an antiquary undertakes to 
make a family tree for a few of his most distinguished neighbors, 
and so, once in a while, the scholar endeavors to look up the 
ancestry of a few words that interest him; but the mistake lies 
in the supposition, that a man can not look up the ancestors of 
his neighbor, because his neighbor has changed her dress, or, 
mayhap, has changed her name! 

All the books we now have that throw any light on the etymol- 
ogy of English words, we shall still have if we adopt a new 
alphabet. Any person qualified to study etymology will know 
that curmujun once was curmudgeon, for the future phonograph- 
ical dictionaries will transfer from our present dictionarics all that 
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is known of the origin of the several words, and the student will 
be able to see at a glance all that he can now see in the best 
dictionaries. The ethnologist, who would trace the origin of 
nations by the affinities of their several languages, will not find 
his means at all diminished, because the orthography is reduced 
to its elementary sounds ; for, on these sounds, more than on the 
alphabetical characters of the several languages, he must rely. 
Besides, there can be no doubt that the reform will be extended 
to other languages, and, if the same characters are used in all, 
the relation of words must become more distinct than it is now. 
A universal alphabet is certainly not an impossibility, and if all 
the sounds that are common to all languages be expressed by one 
set of letters, the student of any foreign language would only 
have to learn the few letters that are peculiar to that language. 
For instance, we do not recollect any sound in French that we 
have not in English, except that of U. We have written French 
sentences in the phonographic characters, and children who never 
before had pronounced a word of French, immediately pronounced 
the words better than ninety-nine of every hundred, who have 
spent years upon the language, could do it. Menaient, a French 
verb, would be written mna, the sound of which three letters 
no abecedarian of phonography could mistake, though it would 
require time and practice to connect these sounds with menaient. 
The pronunciation of French is that part which is now most diff- 
cult of attainment, but, with a phonetic alphabet, it would be the 
least so. 

The WV. Y. Sunday Times, (a very valuable paper, by the 
way, which we should like to see oftener,) in speaking of the new 
work of a Dr. ‘Trench, on “ The Study of Words,” (etymology,) 
says, “ The work consists of a series of lectures, one of the most 
interesting of which opens with some sensible remarks on that 
pestilent humbug, phonetic spelling.”” The writer goes on to say, 
“« Professor 'T'rench shows, very clearly, that the gains consequent 
upon the introduction of such a change as the phonetic word- 
maulers propose, would be insignificantly small, while the losses 
would be enormously great. A certain amount of labor would be 
saved in learning to spell, but time is not of such vast importance 
to children as to render this a very powerful argument in favor of 
phonetics. Even this gain of time in childhood would be counter- 
balanced, and more than counterbalanced, by subsequent perplex- 
ities. The pronunciation of words is continually changing, and 
under the phonetic system, every change in prosody would involve 
a corresponding change in orthography ; for, in phonetics a word 
only exists in its pronunciation, the written word being merely a 
shadow of its sound. The saving in time and labor, therefore, 
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which is the only recommendation of the system, is more apparent 
than real; and, except as a substitute for stenography, (a lame 
substitute at best,) it is not merely worthless, but pernicious. It 
is pernicious, because, in the language of our author, ‘ it would 
obliterate altogether those clear marks of birth and parentage 
which, if not all, yet so many of our words bear upon their very 
fronts, or are ready, on the slightest interrogation, to declare to 
us.” He says: 

‘Words have now an ancestry ; and the ancestry of words, as 
of men, is often a very noble part of them, making them capable 
of great things, because those from whom they are descended 
have done great things before them; but this would deface their 
scutcheon, and bring them all to the same ignoble level. Words 
are now a nation, grouped into tribes and families, some smaller, 
some larger ; this change would go far to reduce them to a pro- 
miscuous and barbarous horde. Now they are often translucent 
with their idea, as an alabaster vase is lighted up by a lamp placed 
within it. In how many cases would this inner light be then 
quenched? They have now a body and a soul, and the soul look- 
ing through the body ; oftentimes then nothing but the body, and 
seldom nothing but the carcase, of the word would remain. Both 
these objections were urged long ago by Bacon, who characterizes 
this so called reformation, ‘ that writing should be consonant to 
speaking,’ as ‘a branch of unprofitable subtlety ; and especially 
urges that thereby ‘ the derivations of words, especially from for- 
eign languages, are utterly defaced and extinguished.’ ” 

It is not necessary for us to say, that we consider the remarks 
of the Editor, and those of Dr. Trench, not justified by a fair 
view of Phonography. ‘The gains would not be insignificantly 
small,” if the saving of space alone were considered, but when it 
is recollected that nothing but practice can teach a child or a 
foreigner whether a vowel or diphthong has one sound or another 
of the many it represents, while about the phonetic letter there 
would be no doubt, the gain can not be otherwise than considera- 
ble, in labor and time. But says the Editor, “this will be bal- 
anced by subsequent perplexities.” Perplexities to whom? We 
venture to say only to one in a hundred thousand of those who 
are taught to read English; and shall the 999,999 be perplexed, 
to benefit the one who may wish to look into the etymology of 
English words. It seems to be forgotten, that all that the pro- 
foundest scholars have discovered in regard to etymology may be 
intelligible to very superficial minds. It may take a Newton to 
discover the laws of gravitation, but the school-boy may under- 
stand them, when once discovered. The etymological objection, 
therefore, goes upon the supposition that such Etymology as 
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would be affected by Phonography is a common study, whereas it 
is the rarest thing in the world. Very few teachers look farther 
into this matter than the text books of Lynd and Oswald will lead 
them; and who goes so far as to question the Dictionaries? All 
that the mass of those who use the English language ask, is, to 
be able to spell the words, to pronounce them, and to understand 
their present meaning. We think no one will deny that these 
three points can be better reached by a uniform and invariable 
alphabet than by the prevalent imperfect and confused one. 

We are not disposed to deny that the awkward orthography of 
some English words indicates their origin very distinctly, but when 
the origin is once discovered in this way, it is discovered, and not 
to be re-discovered. The wish to retain the old orthography of a 
word, gnomon or gnostic for instance, because the silent g corres- 
ponds with the orthography of the Greek root, is about as reason- 
able as it would be to require every vessel that crosses the Atlan- 
tic to go in the very track of Columbus. It may interest a few 
of us to inquire how this continent was first peopled, or the order 
of time in which its dry land first appeared; but the mass who 
have lived and died here, the millions who are now rushing hither, 
care very little about an inquiry, which does not in any way, that 
they can see, affect their use of the country, and their acquaint- 
ance with its present condition and capabilities. 

But, says the Zimes, “ The pronunciation of words is contin- 
ually changing, and under the phonetic system every change in 
prosody would involve a corresponding change in orthography, for 
in phonetics a word only exists in its pronunciation, — the written 
word being merely the shadow of its sound.” This whole state- 
ment seems to be a mistake. In our last number we showed that 
the present ill condition of our orthography arose from the varied 
and multiplied sounds of some letters, and the impossibility of 
obliging all to use the same letter for the same sound, when the 
sound could be expressed in more than one way. Now, after 
ascertaining the pronunciation, if a special letter be assigned to 
it, the probability is that the pronunciation would be rendered 
more permanent. One foreign word that we have adopted will 
illustrate our position. Bouquet is of French origin, and retains 
the French pronunciation, but the mass pronounce it bo-kay, and 
the majority even of our editors spell it in accordance with this 
error, boquet. ‘I'he new system would use but four letters, repre- 
senting the four sounds in the French word, viz.: b, 00, k, a. 
No one would then pronounce the word wrong, no one could spell 
it wrong, if he knew how to pronounce it; any one who knew 
how to pronounce French, would recognise the word by the inva 
riably correct pronunciation of it. 
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The reasoning of the learned Doctor in the extract made by 
the Times is equally unsound, and goes upon the ground that 
every body who uses English words is anxious to know their ety- 
mology. It is true that words have an ancestry as men have, 
but it is equally true that the world cares as little about the an- 
cestry of words as about the ancestry of “the million.” The 
Doctor fears lest phonography should * deface their scutcheon and 
bring them all to the same ignoble level.” Should this be the 
case, we do not see any evil in it; but the truth is, that, although 
men may be born free and equal, words are not, and the real dis- 
tinctions between them are less likely to be destroyed by phonog- 
raphy than by the present inconsistent orthography. If reducing 
words to their true elements, disposing them in the natural order 
of their sounds, and giving them an English dress, whatever be 
their origin, is to reduce them to “ a promiscuous and barbarous 
horde,”’ the sooner it is done the better, and the injury would re- 
semble that which would arise, if all the stars and garters, and 
gold lace and other trappings of hereditary nobility should be 
stripped from those who now wear them, and every sprig of nobil- 
ity be reduced to the necessity of depending upon his own man- 
hood for distinction. No doubt many words that are now distin- 
guished for their irregularities, asthma, phthisic, rhomb, corps, 
phlegm, for instance, would lose some of their awkward distinction, 
but they would gain in truth and simplicity more than they would 
lose in ancestral dignity, and the heralds of etymology, like those 
of genealogy, could rake up their pedigree without difficulty 
whenever it would do any good. ’ 

This great reform, as we have said, originated with the compar- 
atively unlearned. ‘The progress thus far has been more rapid 
than that of any similar reform. Although neglected by our 
Boards of Education, and sneered at by our legislators, it is fast 
gaining favor, and teachers will find it for their interest to become 
acquainted with its claims and its principles. Phonotyphy can be 
learned by an adult in a few hours. Phonography, which corres- 
ponds to our common writing, and which they call long-hand, may 
be learned in a day or two. The short-hand will require more 
care and practice, but this may be deferred until the learner is 
familiar with the other alphabets, or it may be omitted altogether, 
as short hand usually is by the mass of English scholars. We 
hope our teachers will not resemble the old Scotch teacher, who, 
when he was asked why he taught his pupils by an old method 
when he could do it in so much less time by the new, replied, 
“Do you think I would let the bairns learn in three days what it 
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took me three months to learn ! 


* The Furst Fonetic Redur, just published by Otis Clapp, 23 School St., Boston, is 
an excellent little work for beginners, and is, we suppose, the beginning of a Series. 
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